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At Eventide 


The evening sun now sinking swiftly down 
The golden: pathway of the shining west, 
Bedecks in gorgeous iridescent crown 
The high empyrean for its nightly rest. 


The vast plane throbs beneath its dying ray— 
The homing bird glides swiftly from the view. 
While gentle stillness breathes the close of day. 
And weary earth drinks freshness from the dew. 


The ghostly shadows play amid the trees 
Like childhood fancies summoned from afar, 
Which dance attendance on the sighing breeze, 
While overhead the lovely evening star, 


Bright jewel in the raven locks of night, 

Looks down, unblinking, from the velvet skies, 
A thing of glory from the realms of light, 

Which vaunts its silent beauty to our eyes. 


The darkness deepens and the shadows call 

Fond memories from the rolling waste of years, 
Which, like Aeolean music, gently fall, 

In wind-swept cadence, to beget our tears. 


The stream of life bears onward as we stand 
To view the sleeping world now rapt in peace— 
The past, and future, crowded on each hand— 
The present ours for comfort and release. 


The past—that great incentive to beguile 

With, might have been, if things had not been so, 
Like fair enchantress ’neath whose subtle wile 

The weary heart moves ever to and fro. 


The future with its sombre garb of night; 
Shall it be ours? Oh, mystery of thought! 

FE’er what it holds for us be brought to light, 
May we not find its gifts too dearly bought? 


The present, with its pleasure and its pain, 
Is God’s free gift to use it as we may. 

The past and future for our thoughts are vain; 
Let it suffice to labor for today. 


Brother Reginald, C. Ss. R. 
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Father Tim Casey 


HIS PROBLEM 
C. D. McEnnrtry, C.Ss.R. 


With a contented grunt, Barney Callaghan settled himself snugly in 
the big armchair which fitted so well his big muscular body. There 
was frank, manly affection in the look he turned upon his pastor when 
he inquired : 

“Well, Father Casey, how are you this evening?” 

“Discouraged,” was the unexpected rejoinder, “discouraged and dis- 
heartened.” 

Barney shot bolt upright from the cushions among which he had 
been at such pains to ensconse himself; his two companions also, Dave 
O’Keefe and Dick Tracy, started as though they had touched a live 
wire and turned towards the priest in surprise and inquiry. 

“O’Keefe murmured something about “sincerely regretting,” but 
that was too formal and too unsatisfying for the impetuous Barney. 

“Why, what’s up, Father? What are you discouraged about?” he 
asked in tones full of honest solicitude. 

“About you young men.” 

“About us? What did we do?” 

“Tt isn’t what you do, it is what you don’t do.” 

“Then, what don’t we do?” 

“You don’t—in spite of all my urging—you don’t become Catholics.” 

“What do you mean, Father Tim?” queried Dave. 

“Catholic!” cried Barney, “why, I’m so Catholic that I—I firmly 
believe that, if a drop of Protestant blood were injected into my veins, 
it would poison me.” 

“Do you believe all the Catholic Church teaches?” 

Half in jest and half in earnest, the three shouted in chorus, the 


words of the last renewal of baptismal vows: 
“We do believe.” 


“Then why, in the name of goodness, don’t you practice what you 
believe?” 


“We always go to Mass on Sunday,” said Tracy. 
“And say our morning and night prayers,” said O’Keefe. 
“And abstain from meat on Friday,” added Callaghan. | 
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“That is all very well,” declared the priest, “but what about the 
great, all-important act of practical Catholicism, Holy Communion?” 
“T have received at least four times already this year,” said Dick. 


“T make it a point to receive once a month,” said the methodical 
Dave. 


“And you, Barney?” 

“Why, I go every once in a while. You know, Father. You see 
me there.” 

“That is enough to show you believe in Holy Communion—which 
makes my problem only the more difficult. ‘Communion each month.’ 
‘Communion every once in a while.’ Why such Hebrew bargaining 
with God? Why don’t you receive daily?” 

“Ah, Father Tim, you know you wouldn’t expect us young fellows 
to receive Holy Communion daily.” 

“My boy, I would expect it, and I did expect it, and I am dis- 
heartened and discouraged that you don’t do it. You heard all those 
sermons I preached on the value and importance of daily Communion, 
didn’t you?” 

“Sure, Father. But you didn’t mean that for us.” 

“For whom then did I mean it?” demanded the priest. 

There was no reply. 

“Come,” he urged, “if I didn’t mean daily Communion for you, 
for whom did I mean it? Eh, Dick?” 

“For—for—Oh, I guess for some of those good young girls or for 
the old people that go to Mass every day.” 

“Why for them, and not for you?” 

“They can get there every morning; we can’t.” 

“Old Widow Curran or one of those frail, delicate girls can come 
to Mass on a bitter, cold winter morning, and you can’t! Shame on 
you.” 

“But we have to work.” 

“So do they.” 

“But, Father,” objected Barney, “we have to be at work on time. 
I just barely make it now. It would be absolutely out of the question 
for me to go to Mass and Communion and then come home and get my 
breakfast. Why, it would be noon before I got to the plant.” 


“TI marvel you can hold a bookkeeper’s position there, Barney, if 
that is all you know about figures. Keep you till noon! Nonsense! 
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Listen: Get up at 6:15. Be in church and receive Communion during 
the 6:30 Mass. It will be finished about 6:55. That lets you get back, 
eat breakfast, and be ready to leave home by 7:40.” 

“That would mean, crawl out every morning at 6:15. Shades of 
the Seven Sleepers, that’s too much for me.” 


“That little stenographer, Maud Curtin, does it. You are big 
enough to make ten of her. Neither do you look like an invalid.” 

“T guess she goes to roost in time to get a night’s sleep.” 

“So could you.” 

“Oh, gee, a fellow has got to have some fun.” 

“Surely, as long as it does not interfere with something of supreme 
importance in his career. If you had a high salaried position in the 
management of the plant which would require your rising daily at 
6:15, you would rise at 6:15 and think no more about it. I know you 
boys well enough for that. Therefore, it is not early rising that keeps 
you away from daily Communion.” 

“We are not fit,” said Dick. ‘‘That’s the real reason.” 

“A worthless reason,” returned Father Casey. “For that matter, 
nobody is fit. Our Divine Saviour knew this when He instituted the 
Blessed Eucharist and commanded us to receive It. He requires but 
two things when we receive this great Gift; that we be in the state of 
grace and have a good intention. There is one, and only one, all- 
sufficient reason that keeps you boys away. You need not try to mis- 
lead me. I know what it is.” 

“What?” 

“You simply don’t want to.” 

For a few moments the young men said nothing. Then O’Keefe, 
who had been leaning carelessly against the mantlepiece, drew a chair 
near the priest, sat down quietly, and said: 

“Father Tim, I see you are in earnest. But what you say gives 
me a decided shock. Is it possible you mean we fellows should go to 
Communion every day?” 

“There is not the slightest doubt about it, my boy.” 

“Father, I accept your word as true. But it is so much at variance 
with the view I have always held, that I find it hard to adjust my mind 
to it. Would you explain the whole matter to us?” 

“Gladly,” returned the priest. “Receiving Holy Communion is 
receiving God into your own body. It seems almost irreverence to 
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try to describe such a wonderful operation of divine love with such 
poor halting words. Only in silent prayer and deep thought can we 
catch some faint idea of what this means. Jesus desires you to receive 
this sublime sacrament every day. Try to grasp what I say: Jesus 
Christ, the great God of heaven and earth, wants you to communicate 
daily. He not only wants you to do something—He wants you to 
permit Him to do something—He wants you to permit Him to get 
near to you—to unite Himself with you in that most intimate union 
which, in His love for you, He seeks and craves. Would it be possible 
to find, in heaven or on earth, a reason stronger than this?” 

“But does He want this of everybody—even of us?” 

“He wants it of everybody, even of you.” 

“You took me up a minute ago for saying we are not fit. But, 
Father, it surely looks to me that we are not fit to communicate daily.” 


“Listen,” said the priest, “there was formerly a great deal of mis- 
understanding on that point. The Pope, the visible representative of 
Jesus Christ on earth, has spoken, and the question is settled forever. 
He has solemnly declared that everybody without exception should 
receive daily if possible and that only two conditions are required to 
make one fit, first to be free from mortal sin, and secondly, to have a 
good intention.” 

“Father,” said Barney, “it is a hard thing to do. However, if God 
desires it of me, I don’t want to be a coward and refuse because it is 
hard. But isn’t it almost impossible for young fellows like us?” 

“You mean getting up so early every morning?” 

“Oh, no; I think ’'m man enough to do that. It’s the constant 
restraint.” 

“Restraint in what?” 

“Father, I'll be plain. Here, for example, I fall in with a crowd 
of fellows and they get telling shady stories. If I were a daily com- 
municant, I should have to be continually on my guard not to en- 
courage them or to fall into the same thing myself. Or I go out with 
a girl. I’d have to be always looking out not to be too free with her 
in any way. Why, even I’d have to watch my step at a dance or a 
show or simply in regard to what I look at in walking down the street.” 


“You mean, if you were a daily communicant, you would have to 
exercise continual restraint in order not to commit mortal sin or to put 
yourself in the proximate danger of committing mortal sin?” 
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“Exactly.” 

“My boy, you have to exercise that much restraint over yourself, 
even though you are only a yearly communicant. You can never make 
a good Confession unless you are resolved, with a genuine man’s reso- 
lution, always to exercise that much restraint over yourself. Isn’t 
that true?” 

“Well, yes, Father, when we come down to brass tacks, what you 
say is true. We are in this world for only one thing—to serve God. 
Mortal sin is a deadly outrage against God. The least we can do is to 
be always on our guard not to outrage Him by mortal sin.” 


’ 


“I know,” said Father Casey gently, “that you boys are trying to 
do this now. But you find it hard. That is because you have the 
wrong adjustment. You are making the salvation of your soul your 
secondary instead of your principal business. It won’t work. The 
world today is such that you can’t live like a man of the world without 
being a traitor to God. You have attempted to make a compromise 
with sin. It can’t be done. Begin daily Communion, and you will 
have the occasion and the strength to cast this ignoble compromise to 
the winds. You dread Confession now because you must examine 
back over a month or more and try to see how often you came out on 
top and how often you went under in this compromise business. The 
result is always difficult and always unsatisfactory. Can’t you see that, 
instead of making the struggle harder, you would make it much easier 
by being a daily communicant? Communion gives strength. To some 
it gives a feeling of piety; to some it doesn’t. Feeling has absolutely 
nothing to do with the matter. Communion gives strength—this is 
certain—it is a dogma of faith. Strength is what you want. You 
want it every day. Go to Communion every day, and you will get it. 
Confession will be easier because you will confess oftener and you will 
keep a closer check on yourself.” 

“But suppose a fellow should make a slip.” 

“If it is clearly a mortal sin, go to Confession that night or the 
next morning, before Mass. But don’t miss one Communion on ac- 
count of it. The very fact that you slip shows how much you need 
the constant help of Communion. Get to Confession. That is not too 


much to do if you are facing the problem of your eternal destiny like 


a man and not like a baby. If the slip is a venial sin or a doubtful 
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mortal sin, make a good act of contrition, and go to Communion with- 
out any fear.” 

“I suppose there would be all kinds of talk if three young fellows 
like us were to begin daily Communion,” mused Dave. 

“For two or three mornings,” replied the priest, “the neighbors 
would say, ‘Look who’s there.’ After that, they would take it as a 
matter of course.” 

“T guess that is about right,” assented Barney. “Other people 
bother their heads about us far less than we imagine.” 

“Quite true, Barney, quite true—of all but one. There is one true 
friend who thinks of you always. He longs for your company and is 
lonely when you keep away from Him. It is His cause I am pleading,” 
said Father Casey. 


STAND UP FOR YOUR FAITH 





Here is an incident in the life of Cardinal Howard of England. 
“In early life, Cardinal Howard was in the army, and one day some 
of the officers picked up a scapular somewhere about the barracks, and 
brought it to the mess table, where it was ridiculed and treated with 
disrespect. At last one of them hung it to the gas pipe over the table. 
Lieutenant Howard came in rather late. He was immediately assailed 
with shouts of “Oh, Howard, here is something in your line!  Isn’t 
this thing Popish?”’ As soon as Howard saw what it was, he walked 
straight to the middle of the room and before them all said in a loud, 
clear voice: “Yes, it is something I reverence and esteem, and for 
which I would be ready to draw my sword, if necessary, to defend it.” 
So saying, he drew his sword, and with the point of it took down the 
scapular from the gas pipe, kissed it and reverently pinned it to his 
breast. No one said a word after that, but all present honored him 
the more for his disregard of human opinion.” What a wealth of 
instruction for us all. On similar occasions let not our courage fail us. 


There is no word in the English language more abused than the 
word ‘education’. It is a fine thing to be able to be clever, to be smart. 
But it is a better thing to have the qualities that find their expression 
in the decalogue and the Golden Rule. We must have education in the 
broadest sense—education of the soul as well as of the mind.”— 
Roosevelt. 
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For Better For Worse 


A CHAPTER ON MIXED MARRIAGES 
A. A. Tuomas, C. Ss. R. 


We have seen in a recent number what common sense, taking a cool 
survey of the case, says in regard to mixed marriages. Its conclusions 
are not merely theoretical. They are borne out by facts. 

I have not said that it is impossible for such marriages to be happy. 
But this much reason shows that the difficulty is so great in preserving 
happiness that human nature will not often succeed in overcoming it. 
Nor do I mean to say that such marriages are never happy. You know 
some that apparently are happy; so do we. And we wish they were 
all happy and pray for their happiness despite all handicaps; because 
a happy home is so sacred and all-important a thing to church and 
country, and an unhappy life so tragic a thing. 

However, this is not a matter of wishes; it is a matter of fact, borne 
out by so many cases, that we are justified in saying: as a rule they 
turn out unhappy. There are many angles to the question; but from 
none is the view very encouraging. 

Facts tell us, for instance, that mixed marriages are harmful to the 
faith of husband and wife. Some statistics were taken, not by Catho- 
lics, but by Protestants. The results found are that about forty-five 
per cent lose their faith but still practice some religion; about thirty 
per cent lose all faith and practice no religion; and about twenty-five 
per cent remain faithful to the practices of their Catholic faith. 

Of course, it may be argued that a great many of those Catholics 
who enter upon mixed marriages are just the careless and lukewarm 
kind, whose perseverance in the faith would be doubtful even if they 
had not entered upon a mixed marriage. But this does not, it seems 
to me, improve the case for mixed marriages. 


Another series of statistics regards the faith of the children of 
such marriages. 


I have seen some statistics gathered by the government in Germany 
for the years from 1885 to 1905. The figures are: In mixed mar- 
riages in which the father was Catholic and the mother non-Catholic, 
280,855 children grew up as non-Catholics and only 161,866 as Catho- 
lic, at least nominally; and in marriages in which the mother was the 
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Catholic party, 193,010 children grew up as non-Catholics and 160,089 
as Catholics. The result was, that by reason of these marriages, in 
these twenty years, 350,000 children were lost to the faith, many prob- 
ably to all faith. 

Nor are the figures any better for this country. Summarizing the 
results of an examination of thirty-six mixed marriages in one district, 
chosen at random, we find that in twenty-five cases the children’s 
religious condition was poor; they practiced hardly any or no religion; 
in seven cases it was fair, leaving much to be desired; in only four 
cases, good. 

It was findings such as these that have, in recent years, made non- 
Catholics also frown upon mixed marriages. 

And when we come to the religion of the children of the second 
generation following upon such a marriage the results are more dis- 
couraging still. 

Thus facts justify the reasoning of common sense. God cannot, 
therefore, say to us: it is immaterial to Me whether you marry one 
of your faith or not. God would not love us if He did. Neither can 
the Church: she would not really be seeking our happiness and salva- 
tion if she spoke thus. She would not be the Church of Christ, who 
died for our salvation. P 

CONDUCT IN REGARD TO MIXED MARRIAGE 


What, therefore, should be our stand in regard to mixed marriages? 

For those who are not in mixed marriage, who have married within 
their faith, do not judge about others. We have no right to judge 
others at any time; God will judge us all. But if ever we should show 
our real kindness and sociability, it is just in such cases, that the bene- 
fits of our Faith and Church may become still clearer. We must all 
look to ourselves—our character, our conduct—then we shall be able 
to do most good. 

Moreover, promote all efforts in your parish to secure social contact 
between our Catholic young men and young women, whether it is by 
participation in the parish fairs, socials, entertainments, socities or 
sodalities; or by social gatherings in your homes, or by friendliness 
when meeting before or after church services. 

For those who have entered upon mixed marriage with the due 
dispensation, trust and hope in God. Live up to your faith and your 
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promises as well as you can. Give earnest care to the education of your 
children in our holy Faith. Resolve to bear all the burdens and worries 
that come to you with Christian patience and love of God. You are 
laboring under a handicap; but ail odds can be overcome by earnest 
striving. Live so that your non-Catholic partner may be forced to 
say: This much is true, the Catholic faith has made of my husband 
or my wife a character that is truly worthy of esteem, admiration and 
love. 

Nothing will contribute more to make the non-Catholic party permit 
the Catholic fully to practice the Faith, as the sight of the good effects 
it has on character and personality. That, if anything, will make the 
non-Catholic, in the end, wish to examine the claims of the Church and 
perhaps enter the fold. 

Avoid controversy, avoid nagging, but give a good deal of good 
example and fervent, silent prayer. 

For our young people who still have to make their choice in life— 
and especially for those who are now seeking a companion for life— 
do not enter upon such a union. 

And because such a union is forbidden, company keeping with one 
not of your faith is also forbidden. You know yourselves that, once 
you start close company keeping, there is almost no use trying to hinder 
the marriage. Your vision is distorted then, you can no longer see 
things in their right perspective. 

Lastly, for parents, if you love your children and seek their real 
happiness, guard them against this danger by timely counsel, sound 
advice, kind but firm warnings, and prayer to God. 

For better or for worse, it is a serious alternative. No sensible 
person would expose himself uselessly to any risk. 


MODEST HERO 





The assertion that the greatest men are the simplest, and the bravest 
heroes the most modest, was verified in the case of the English Gen- 
eral, Sir Henry Lawrence. He was fatally wounded while defending 
Lucknow, during the awful “Indian Mutiny,” and asked that the only 
inscription on his grave should be: 

“Here lies Henry Lawrence, who tried to do his duty.”—Ave Maria. 
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The Student Abroad 


A RARE DAY IN JUNE 
J. W. Brennan, C. Ss. R. 


Back in our school days—oh, ever so many years ago, the coming 
of June was an event. As the day dragged on, leaden-heeled it seemed, 
how we would tie the “old” books in their battered old strap, toss them 
over our shoulder saunter on our way whistling at the robins or the 
wild canaries or the sparrows as we went, and tolerate another day of 
confinement within scholastic walls till evening brought respite and an 
enthusiastic return journey home and an elaborate ceremony of scratch- 
ing another day on the calendar and an anxious counting of those that 
remained. June was a marvelous month then. Its wonders were 
synopsized in a verse which unknown to the author often became a 
shibboleth on youthful lips, “What is so rare as a day in June?” And 
just as often the question raised was answered with childish frivolity, 
“A Chinaman with whiskers.” 


Whether a Chinaman is bereft of his whiskers by nature or by 
design, or whether as a matter of fact he is without them at all, did 
not and does not worry us. The point is, June is a month of. great 
possibilities and with all its beauties, produces days which from dawn 
to dusk are indescribably pleasant. And it is of such a day in Italy 
that I have chosen to give the readers of the LicuorIANn a birdseye 
view, as typified—if it can be restricted to one type—in Italy’s capital, 
Rome. 

The inspiration came with the first crisp breeze coming in from 
the mountains and over the historic Alban Hills that crept through 
the blinds bringing the promise of the rare day. It received added 
impulse when the old-fashioned blinds, creaked on their rusty hinges 
and banged with a hearty thud against the thick walls, letting in the 
full blast of morning air and sunshine with its message of Italy’s 
charm. Not far away, the Colisseum peered through the trees, its 
weather-beaten arches and gaunt, grey walls, filled with reminiscences 
of the glorious past and with reminders of the inevitable passing of 
things human, is tinged with the gold of the morning. In the grove, 


still closer, where the ruins of Nero’s golden house lie sheltered, birds 
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are singing gayly and stimulated by their efforts, the news-vendor in 
the little stand at the corner chants the names of Rome’s journals like 
Tonio chants his wares in Gli Paggliaci. 

The street cars, called trams over here, are crowded with people, 
taking advantage of the cheap fare which is allowed in the early hours 
to accommodate the working people. It makes one think of the rates 
at home and the hole the item of transportation to and from work 
makes in the laborer’s pay envelope. And the motormen, filled with 
the spirit of the day, step on it—the it meaning the bell. Even when 
there is no one in sight, the bell keeps clanging. At that it makes no 
difference, for sooner or later, you will see a casual native, measuring 
his steps and the distance of the approaching car, stride nonchalantly 
across the tracks, with the breeze of the passing car rustling his coat- 
tails. Or a carozza—one of the single-seated carriages in use in Italian 
cities, will turn a few seconds before the car arrives, and have its some- 
times weary-looking horse placed squarely across the tracks when the 
car is on the spot. Then follows an interesting dialogue; more, it is 
instructive, if one is trying to learn the language. The motorman, 
while he throws on his brakes, tells the carozza driver what he thinks 
of him, in fluent, forceful Italian. All illusions as to the adaptability 
of the Italian language for anything but poetry and music vanish. It 
is productive of very vivid expression on occasion. 

The driver may answer or not; when he does, traffic stops and 
gesticulation adds interest to the show. When he does not, he is a 
picture of calm, independent nonchalance. Right or wrong, he is right. 
At his leisure he directs his horse ahead, more than likely directly in 
front of an approaching taxicab, who of course has to throw on his 
brakes—and wait. To an American with memories of close escapes 
from reckless taxi drivers, this is a treat. In the contest between the 
carozza drivers and the taxis, in Rome, the former have the edge. 


But our day is spoiled. Not at all. As soon as the incident is 
over it is closed. The Italians take these things as a matter of course. 
While the discussion is on, it would seem as though the matter were 
one of life and death. Appearances however are deceiving; the Italian 
has much more sense than his brethren of other nations. Patience is 
a cardinal virtue, and the unavoidable and many of the really avoid- 
able incidents of life which would sour another man’s day, are ac- 
cepted with a philosophical equanimity that is remarkable. The argu- 
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ment, heated though it seemed, was merely part of the game; an item 
in the rubrics. 

Along the highways leading into the city, processions of two-wheeled 
carts drawn by horses or by mules or at times by diminutive donkeys, 
are bringing in the produce for the day’s marketing. Among other 
picturesque sights, the wine-carts take first place. It would be easier 
to cartoon one than to describe it, but here goes. Imagine a long and 
rather narrow wagon, with just two wheels—the load being balanced 
carefully so that the full weight rests on the axle—painted bright blue, 
or red, or yellow, or “old rose”, or some combination of any two or 
three of these colors. Two tall spokes painted in harmony with the 
rest of the outfit, keeps the little barrels from rolling off over the rear. 
Just back of the shaft the driver’s seat provides one of the most inter- 
esting engineering and psychological studies I have ever seen. From 
the outside, this seat, with its cover for protection against the run and 
rain, looks like a gigantic nasturtium or morning glory, placed upright. 
Within the body of this unique contraption, is the driver’s seat, well- 
cushioned and apparently quite comfortable. So comfortable in fact, 
that at times, one will see them pull up in a shady spot about midday, 
tie a nosebag on the horse, and then curl up in this seat and go to sleep. 

The roof of this shelter is formed of a series of wooden hoops or 
braces, rising from the rear of the seat and curving forward, till about 
the height of the driver’s head when they are caught by another brace 
running parallel with the seat. When the covering, which in good 
weather is folded around the edge of this affair, is drawn up over the 
braces, it shapes itself in lobes which bear out the flower idea just 
mentioned ; only the right side of the seat is left exposed. Naturally, 
to a color loving people, an arrangement like this offers a marvelous 
opportunity for decoration. And they make use of it. In addition to 
the colors mentioned, there will be paintings in the brightest coloring, 
of grapes and vines and garlands, together with original decorative 
ideas of the owner’s own invention, and usually in big characters, the 
numerals of the year. As a finishing touch, around the cone-like struc- 
ture, tapering down from the seat, there will be a fringed apron, ar- 
ranged like a festoon, and colored in keeping with the rest. Such an 
equippage, with its driver in costume—not often the case now—and 
with the horse decked in spangles and gayly decorated harness, makes 
an interesting sight. But imagine a long line of them, no two alike, 
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on the picturesque roads outside the city, on a brilliant sunny day in 
June, and you have a picture worth keeping. 


But a rare day, a perfect day for a Catholic means a day begun 
with the hearing of Mass. So in the cool of the early morning, we 
enter the Church of San Alfonso to hear Mass ourselves and to see 
how other Catholics in other lands hear Mass. Of all lands, Italy 
proves the most interesting because, since it has been the center of 
Catholicism since the days of Peter, we naturally look for the ideal 
there. True we have heard about the great familiarity of the Italians 
in church, and the reports have been more curious—extraordinary, than 
inspiring. So let us look for ourselves. 


We see a priest already saying Mass at the shrine of Our Lady 
of Perpetual Help. In the little side-chapels, other priests are saying 
Mass. Each side-chapel—really only a niche containing an altar with 
just room enough for the celebrant and the server, is situated off the 
naive proper. There are no side-aisles, for San Alfonso is not a 
gigantic basilica, but a cozy little church, holding at most about five 
hundred people, and then they are jammed. After we have heard 
Mass, we turn to study. Then we appreciate the familiarity of the 
Italians. People who come in late do not dash to a chair—for there 
are no pews as we understand them—-with the idea of making up in 
haste what they have lost in the Mass. A momentary glance at the 
altar and they understand in exactly what part of the Mass they are. 
Usually, they make their preparation for Communion, receive at the 
Communion of the Mass, then prepare to hear another Mass in thanks- 
giving. This is not on a Sunday, either. Probably, just after the 
Communion of the Mass at the Shrine, a priest will happen to come 
out to begin Mass at one of the side altars. Immediately, those who 
came late, pick up the chairs, which by an original arrangement, are 
adaptable for both chair and kneeling-bench, and follow the priest. 
Before he has arranged his chalice on the altar, a little congregation 
has gathered around him, to hear his Mass. Little boys in military 
uniform from some private school or some orphanage, little girls in 
the uniform of their academies march in and gather around the altar. 
And they kneel there, almost motionless throughout the entire Mass, 
their round, black eyes fixed on the priest and the altar, following 
every movement. In their hands they finger their rosaries, but often it 
is safe to say they are not saying them. The Mass, to them, is a prayer- 
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book, a rosary, a history in itselfi—as it should be. And you will won- 
der how it can be; they are so young. Let us see, if we can find the 
answer. Look over in that corner of the church; you see a mother 
entering with her little child. She places the child on a chair, and 
kneels back of it, on the bare, stone pavement. With the child’s head 
close to hers, and with her free arm moving in gentle gesticulation, she 
points out the various parts of the mass and explains them to the child. 
To them it is as natural a procedure as taking lunch or dinner. 


And while we are taking the privilege of looking around, another 
fallacy can be destroyed. It is often said, at least I have heard it said, 
that only the women bother about going to church. Shyly grouped in 
an out of the way place in the church are several soldiers who must 
have left their barracks early to be able to get to Mass before their 
day’s duties. Farther up toward the altar, a smart-looking officer is 
busy with his prayer book. Up nearer the altar, in the alcoves leading 
off the sanctuary, is a rather large number of men for a week day. 
And best of all, when a server is needed, all the sacristan has to do is 
to touch one of these men on the shoulder and call him. They all know 
how to serve Mass—and why not? Once upon a time they were as the 
little child we just saw, and they learned, not only the meaning of Mass, 
but the meaning of every motion made in the Mass from their parents. 

Rich and poor—and there are many poor; young and old; men and 
women and boys and girls; all think it the most usual thing in the 
world, to drop into a church of a morning—a week day morning—and 
hear Mass, and usually receive Communion. If it should happen to be 
some feast-day, whether of the Blessed Virgin or some Saint or espe- 
cially of some mystery connected with Our Lord’s life, then more are © 
present. 

Our day is advancing and becoming warm. We must be out and 
moving if we would see other phases of Italian life. Leaving San 
Alfonso, we can take a stroll toward the nearest market; the market 
is to Rome of today much what the Forum was to the Rome of old, 
the meeting place of all classes. In the ground floors of the dwellings 
along the way, little shops are located. Few of them have more than 
one room, and that is not very large, but all seem to be doing a thriving 
business. Spanning the street, with one extremity built into a residence 
building and the other into the back wall of a church, stands the Arch 
of Gallienus, one of the really historic arches left amid the ruins of 
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ancient Rome, but one which is rarely visited by tourists. It is thought 
that this was one of the gates to the first Roman city, and the theory 
is borne out by the fact—which we see as we turn the corner—a section 
of the most ancient wall of Roman which was left standing when the 
rest was removed to make room for new buildings and civic expansion, 
has been built into the wall of a modern building. 


From this point the first views of our destination can be had. 
Formerly, most of the section we are traversing belonged to the gardens 
of the Redemptorist Fathers; like all other religious orders, they, too, 
have felt the effects of changes of government. Already, we meet 
people returning from their day’s shopping, carrying their purchases 
in bundles made by taking a large cloth like a handkerchief and tying 
the four corners together. But the market is thronged. And the 
market ? 

Around the extensive public park ahead of us, the Piazza Vittorio 
Emmanuele has been filled with a throng of little, portable stands. 
They are in two rows all around the park, a total extent of about eight 
blocks, and are located one next to the other. Like mushrooms they 
appear over night and the following evening finds them gone. But 
while they last, they add not a little variety and activity to the rather 
sedate locality. Everything imaginable is on sale. One stand carries 
a full assortment of shoes, another of clothing, another is a miniature 
meat market, across from it will be a fruit market followed by a stand 
selling laces; then, advertised by its unmistakable odor, a market for 
fish; other stands will have vegetables, poultry, then clothing again. 
In between, where there is a space, still smaller merchants, carrying 
their wares in a basket or on a board, suspended from their shoulders, 
are offering jewelry, shoe strings, leather belts, and general small 
articles to the passers-by. 

Prices are labelled in large characters, but that is apparently but a 
ceremony, for bargaining is brisk. And the Italian housewife is a very 
thrifty person indeed. Her husband’s hard-earned liras are in good 
hands. She will go to one stand, look over the contents carefully, listen 
to the enticing overtures as he hands his wares for inspection, shrug her 
shoulders expressively at the price and walk on. Competition is strong 
and she knows she probably will find just as good material at a better 
price at some other stand. 

It is interesting to watch the people while they are intent on their 
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business. To one who has been through the thrilling experience of 
shopping in America, especially during some “rush” season, whether 
as the chief factotum in the buying, or as the silent accompanist taken 
along “to carry the bundles,” the scene is somewhat familiar. A few 
phases however are lacking. There is none of the struggling, none of 
the crowding and jostling, none of the hurry and bustle. Good nature, 
good humor are in evidence everywhere. But in its main features, the 
scene is the same. You will find the young wife, out on her first shop- 
ping tour, surveying with serious gravity the materials and the prices, 
determined to make her trip a success. Sometimes, the young husband 
is with her, trying to look as though he knew something about it, but 
at the same time relying entirely on her judgment. Together they dis- 
cuss prospective purchases, but the discussion is one-sided; in these 
circumstances he realizes his status as the “lesser half.” Elderly women 
accompanied by their daughters are giving them practical lessons in 
domestic economy; and no school was ever more efficient. And the 
children are present, no doubt about it. The usual noise-making toys 
are on display, and it is not long before even the most thrifty mother 
yields to the pleading in the little eyes and one little heart is made 
glad while little lips are struggling with a balloon or a whistle or a 
musical instrument. 


If we can find a crowd somewhere, we can learn something of in- 
terest. Try a spot where there is shade—the Italians understand the 
strength of the sun and keep out of it as much as they can. With 
the people crowding through the congested areas it is a matter of 
striking comparison with similar experiences in America, to note how 
easy it is to go from one end of the jam to the other, provided you 
know how. The Italians have a word which contains all the necessities 
of politeness and at the same time lets people know that the speaker 
wishes to pass. Instantly, a way is opened. Even in the heat and stress 
of shopping, their innate courtesy, or better, their spirit of Christian 
charity is not forgotten. Americans who read this and recall the jams at 
St. Peter’s on the occasions of the Canonization ceremonies, will wonder. 
Of course, those situations were extraordinary; but more than that, 
my experience there has been that the jams, the real jostling and crowd- 
ing which was dangerous at times and always inconvenient, was caused 
not by Italians but by foreigners, who did not care to take their time 
in Italian fashion. And on one such occasion, I heard a voice, speaking 
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English, tell others also speaking English, that they were to crush 
their way through the people to the entrance. 


Returning from the market, it is worth while to stroll through the 
park. Formerly a private garden, it has retained much of its former 
splendor. Some old ruins in one corner give a touch of antiquity to 
the place that is charming. A fountain encrusted with moss till the 
figures of the carvings are indistinguishable, plays continually, while 
beneath the oriental palms and date trees, crowds of children are at 
play, and crowds of old children, some of them white-haired, sit about 
on benches and live again the days of their youth. Fathers, off work 
for the day, are out with the children, plenty of them, and the finest 
little lads and lassies one can hope to meet. They do not seem to have 
the variety of games the American children have but they undoubtedly 
get their fill of exercise and fun out of the hours of recreation allotted 
them. A crowd of boys are engaged in some game with a good deal 
of running; it is interesting to watch them and somewhat amusing to 
think that a year ago, we thought these “southern peoples” were so 
inactive. The speed and the gracefulness of these young athletes would 
make an American coach’s eyes glisten. Some other time we shall visit 
the Knights of Columbus playgrounds and the basketball courts of the 
Redemptorist parish of San Gioacchino and compare their skill there 
with what we recall from America. 

The heat of the day usually finds Rome quiet, and even our rare 
day can be hot. Toward evening, when the long shadows of the 
buildings make the streets cool, activity is renewed, but now it is the 
activity of recreation. The day’s work is done and the Italians take 
advantage of the long, cool twilight to enjoy themselves. Usually if 
they go out at all, the entire family goes along. And what wonderful 
families they are. The father will be carrying one little tot, the mother 
another, and older child will lead a younger brother or sister by the 
hand. And so they walk through the streets, enjoying the variety of 
color and motion fully as much as the latest tourist. It is cheap, too; 
much cheaper than the theater, and why should they go to a stuffy 
theater when they have all the best elements of its amusements right 
at hand? 


But as they proceed on their way, they see a large announcement 
posted on a billboard or on the wall of a building. It announces that 
in a certain church there are special services this evening; probably a 
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novena or Forty Hours’ devotion. Most announcements of that kind 
are made known to the public by means of these posters scattered about 
town. It is considered the most natural thing to turn their steps to- 
ward the church. 

By this time the bells will be pealing out the Ave Maria. From cam- 
paniles long famous in history, from newer towers, from bells whose 
voices have cracked with age long since, from others more fortunately 
retaining the silvery timbre of their youth, the call to honor Mary rings 
out, and its invitation is at once a benediction. 

We return to San Alfonso and watch the crowds come to give 
homage to Our Lady of Perpetual Help. Slowly but steadily the 
church fills. Soldiers are there, conspicuous in their grey uniforms. 
Gentlemen of the higher classes mingle with their poorer brethren, 
mothers come with their infants, entire families enter with very mem- 
ber present and accounted for. If there is a sermon, the chairs are 
grouped around the pulpit, and every face is turned on the speaker. 
The most perfect attention meets his every word. Probably it is a 
special occasion and a cardinal is to have the Benediction. The chil- 
dren are lined along the communion rail, so that they will not miss 
anything. Grown folks, just as interested, stand and strain to see what 
is going on. People continue to enter until the church is packed and 
the vestibule and even the front steps. And so it continues till the 
moment of the Blessing. Then the big bell peals out the message that 
Gesu Sacramentato is again giving His blessing to his children. People 
passing in the street will pause, bow toward the church and breathe a lit- 
tle prayer. Within, the blessing falls on bowed heads and reverent hearts. 

Afterwards, people and choir unite in the grand finale, the hymn 
of supplication to Our Lady, “Mother of Perpetual Help pray for us.” 
There are thrilling moments in life, many of them; but there is no 
thrill quite like the one that comes over the beholder, as he looks down 
from a gallery and sees these faces, old and young, rich and poor, and 
some very poor, turned in rapt devotion to the altar of their common 
hope, their common refuge, their common Mother, while their lips 
utter the sentiments of their hearts, Mother of Perpetual Help, pray 
for us. 

The sight is inspiring. Lest perchance it be spoiled, we leave with 
its impressions vividly impressed on our memory, and call it a day— 
another perfect day. 
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Youth 


II. PER ASPERA AD ASTRA 
Auc. T. ZELLER, C.Ss.R. 


“Say, Dad,” said Bobby one day as he held up his sister’s com- 
mencement invitation, “what does this mean?” 


“What does what mean, boy? Your fingers are all over the page!” 
replied the father. 

“Why this foreign stuff here—I can’t read it well—Per aspera— 
and the rest.” 

“Oh, that! Why Mary is the one to explain that to us. Mary,” 
he called out; “Mary, come here. Bob has a question for you. Now, 
Bob,” he went on as Mary stood beside them wondering what was up— 
“tell us what does this mean?” 

“That’s Latin—and it means simply: over the rocks to the stars! 
That is, through difficulties we reach success.” 


“There you have it, Bob. And I can tell you a beautiful example 
of it. It is Joseph Haydn, one of the greatest musical composers; in 
fact, the real creator of modern instrumental music.” 

“Go ahead, Dad, and tell me the story,” said Bob, ensconcing him- 
self in a big, broad easy chair. He liked to hear his father tell stories 
of the boyhood of great men. 


“Well, Joseph Haydn was the oldest of twelve children and born 
in 1732 at Rohrau on the borders of Hungary and Lower Austria. 
His father was a traveling wheelwright—a pretty poor man, but fond 
of music. He taught his twelve children himself, all he could. One 
day, when Joseph had already gained world-wide renown for his 
musical compositions, he came back to the poor old home and kneeling 
in the room where he got his first lessons from his father, he kissed 
the floor. ‘‘Young people everywhere,” he said, “can learn from my 
example that from nothing something can be made; what I am is all 
the work of pressing need.” 

“Was he Catholic, Dad?” 


“Oh, yes; and what is more, his parents brought him up very 
piously. He himself says: ‘My parents trained me when very young 
with great strictness in cleanliness and order and these two things have 
become second nature to me.’” 
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“And didn’t he ever have any other schooling?” asked Bob. 

“In the beginning, no. After the work of the day was over, the 
father gathered the children around him and they sang and played 
together. Joseph surprised all with his beautiful voice. One day a 
cousin of theirs, Mr. Frankh, who was choir director of a neighboring 
town, heard the boy sing, and so astonished was he at the little fellow’s 
clear voice and sureness of tone that he asked to take him with him, 
to give him some further training.” 

“Did he, Dad?” 

“Yes—and that is where poor little Joseph’s troubles began. Of 
course, he learned much—he learned to play almost every instrument. 
But he had to suffer much and work hard.” 

“How was that?” asked the boy. 


“Haydn used to tell of it himself in a good-natured way, when he 
was an old man. He said: ‘I thank this man even in his grave that 
he demanded so much of me and made me work so hard, even though 
I received more thrashings than food; God Almighty, whom I have to 
thank for these great gifts, gave me such facility that when I was only 
six years old I was brave enough to sing a few masses from the choir 
and play the piano and violin.’ 

“Tt is really remarkable how he came to learn to play the kettle- 
drums. Frankh’s orchestra was to play at some solemn procession; 
but his kettle-drummer died shortly before. What was he to do? He 
looked at little Joseph. ‘Joseph,’ he said sharply, ‘you’re my man; 
you must learn.’ Then he showed him how to handle the sticks and 
let him alone. The lad took an old bushel basket, stretched a piece 
of cloth over it and setting it on a chair, started away on his practice. 
Of course, the dust almost ruined the chair and the strict old master 
flew into a rage over it; but when he saw how well the boy had learned 
to play, he was satisfied.” 

“And he was only six years old at the time?” asked Bob in aston- 
ishment. 

“That’s all,” answered the father. “When he was eight years old 
he was sent to the Vienna conservatory, where his principal work was 
singing at divine services and public performances. The old master, 
Reutter, cared little for the advancement of his pupils and besides was 
very rude and arrogant with them.” 

“And he only a youngster!” said Bob. 
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“Still little Joseph worked hard already during his first years at 
the conservatory at composing. Every piece of paper he could find 
he filled with notes. One day his master found him composing a “Salve 
Regina” for twelve voices. 

“*The talent was in me,’ he said later on, ‘but it was by dint of 
hard work that I brought it out. When my comrades went out to play 
I sat at the piano and practiced undisturbed.’ 

“But the hardest thing for the poor lad was that while they seemed 
to be starving his soul by giving him no lessons, but leaving him to 
pick up music by himself, they starved his body even more. Poor 
boy, he had to fast long before he was out of his teens. No wonder 
that, when they sang at some public function and received some decent 
meal, he would stick some in his pocket to still his hunger on the fol- 
lowing day.” 

“Didn’t this hard life sour the poor fellow?” asked Bob. 

“Not at all. He was just as jolly as any real boy. Once he had 
to sing at the Royal Chapel at Schoennbrunn. They were just building 
an addition to the royal palace and Joseph Haydn with other choir 
boys climbed up on the scaffolding and were shouting and making such 
a noise that the Queen, Maria Teresa, ordered them down under threats 
of a beating if they went up again. Little Joseph next day, tempted 
by curiosity, climbed up again. He was caught.” 

“And did he get the beating?” asked Bob, pityingly. 

“He did; and when later on, a world famous composer, he was 
introduced to the queen, he thanked her for the spanking he got. Of 
course, he had to tell the story and every one had a good laugh. 


“But still harder times were in store for him. When he was 
eighteen years old, Haydn lost his beautiful soprano voice. So his 
hard old master, seeing that he couldn’t make any money on the boy 
any more, determined to discharge him. His chance soon came. Among 
the singers was a lad who wore his hair very long—just to appear dis- 
tinguished perhaps. One day, Haydn cut off his curls. The old mas- 
ter heard of it, and condemned him to a severe beating. Haydn said: 
‘I'll quit of my own accord, if you don’t beat me.’ But the hard old 
master declared: ‘Nothing doing! First you take your beating, and 
then you clear out!’ And he kept his word. And young Haydn was 
turned out on the world—without a cent of money, ragged clothes, 
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and no place to go. His first night he had to sleep in the open air— 
though it was a cold November night.” 

“That cruel old master!” exclaimed Bob. “What did Haydn do 
then? Couldn’t he go home to his folks?” 

“Yes—but they were poor—and had eleven other children and 
Joseph did not want to make it worse. So he set out, determined to 
make a living by means of his art.” . 

“And how did he succeed?” asked the boy. 

“Providence seemed to guide him. First he came to a Benedictine 
Monastery at Mariazell. He showed the Father, who directed the 
choir, some of his compositions and asked for a position. But the 
Father didn’t trust him. 

“Oh,” he said, “a lot of young chaps come here from Vienna and 
say they are choir singers but they can’t sing a note.” 

“But Haydn was not disheartened. Next day, during High Mass, 
he sneaked up to the choir loft, and just as the choir-master gave the 
sign to begin, Haydn snatched the score from the hands of one of the 
singers and began the Kyrie with silvery tones. The choir-director 
gasped. ‘Keep the sheet and sing on,’ he said to Haydn. The lad 
threw his whole soul into his singing—full and clear, jubilant and 
glad, humbly pleading and full of adoration. And when the Mass was 
over, young Haydn stepped up to the choir-director and said, half in 
earnest and half in jest: ‘Can I sing a note? ‘You are not a mu- 
sician,’ answered the Father, ‘you are a disciple of music in the noblest 
sense of the word.’ ” 

“That was fine, Dad, wasn’t it!” ejaculated Bob. 

“Tt was. And it won for the young fellow happy times. He stayed 
with the monks a while, having free access to all the musical treasures 
and being permitted to play the great organ. And he could eat to his 
heart’s content—for the first time in a long while. 

“When he was ready to leave, he knelt down before the Father 
and said: ‘Bless me, Father; my mother told me never to miss a 
blessing.’ ‘God be with you,’ said the good Father, fervently; ‘long 
after I am dead you will be great and renowned.’ 

“Then he gave the lad some money, and he set out on his way to 
the Royal City of Vienna.” 

“He certainly was a good and pious young man, wasn’t he, Dad?” 
remarked Bob. 
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“He certainly was,” replied the father. “T’ll just tell you some- 
thing more to show it. When he reached Vienna—he was about twenty 
years old now—he rented a little attic room, and here he lived poorly 
for years. He gave music lessons, took part in concerts, and played 
now in one church, now in another; that’s how he managed to make 
his living. And in this little attic room he studied and composed in- 
cessantly. As a rule he worked 16 to 18 hours a day. But he never 
lost courage. Three times, later on, his house burned down and his 
manuscript compositions were lost. And still an immense amount re- 
mains to us as a proof of his prodigious work. He used to say: 

“When the work of composing doesn’t seem to go well, I walk 
up and down in my room with my Rosary in my hand, saying my 
Hail Mary’s; then the flow of ideas comes. And I was never so devout j 
as during the time I worked at my oratorio, “Creation.” Every day 
I would fall on my knees and beg God to give me strength to carry 
out this great work.’ It was really his masterpiece. One day, in his 
old age, when he attended a rendition of it, and when the audience 
carried away with enthusiasm at the words ‘And there was light,’ rose 
as one man to applaud, the aged composer, with tears of joy in his 
eye, pointed to heaven, saying: ‘It comes from there.’ ” 

“There, Bob, that’s the story of Joseph Haydn, who won his way 


per aspera ad astera. Now it’s time for you to go to bed. Think it 
over.” 








A BRAVE TONE 





“He is nigh unto those that are contrite of heart.” (Ps. xxxiii.1g.) 
One who understood well the meaning of these words was the dying 
Superior of a convent of nursing Sisters, in a large town of France. 
She was dying of cancer that was causing her most intense agony 
for along time. The doctor who was attending her, wishing to alleviate 
her pain, prescribed for her a draught containing morphine. 
“Doctor,” said the dying woman on hearing this, “I have never 
made any remark upon the remedies you have prescribed for me, but 
may I ask whether the drug you have prescribed for me is apt to , A 
improve my condition or lengthen my life? If so, I will take it. But ‘y 
if, as I] fancy, you only intend to deaden my pain, I beg you not to 
oblige me to do so. I have very little longer to live; do not make me 
lose my opportunity of gaining merit, but leave me all my suffering.” 
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At the Front 


REDEMPTORIST WORK IN GALICIA 
C. Ss. R. 

The thought of elementary missionary work is generally associated 
nowadays with Africa, China, or some of the countries as yet in great 
measure unexplored. But some of the old countries of Europe still 
afford ample opportunities for the most burning zeal, still bristle with 
difficulties and dangers, offering even the crown of martyrdom at a 
low price. 

In late years our Redemptorist Fathers of the Belgian Province 
have taken over a work which presents all the difficulties of the missions 
of the first centuries. In fact, the glow of the first centuries seems 
still to linger about those countries; the spirit of St. Patrick, St. Boni- 
face, St. Josaphat, seems still to animate the missionaries. 

The work to which I refer, is the Ruthenian work in Galicia, a 
small part of what is known as Ukrania. Galicia where our Fathers 
work belongs to Poland and contains about four million people, more 
than three million of whom are Catholics. They have their own Ru- 
thenian Rite, different from our Latin Rite, and so our Fathers were 
obliged to go over to an altogether different rite when they accepted 
the mission. 

About two years ago one of our missionaries on his way from 
Canada, where he was also doing Ruthenian mission work, to Galicia, 
told us some few points about the work, the hardships, the consola- 
tions, and the hopes and prospects of his and our confreres. Naturally 
he roused us to interest and the students wrote to the Belgian Fathers 
for more details about the work in Galicia and Canada. 

I quote from the letter received in reply and the matter quoted 
refers only to Galicia. 

“For the time being, our Fathers still confine their work within 
the Catholic part of Galicia. They try to strike firm roots there and to 
draw together as many forces as they can for the great spiritual battle 
in the cause of the Re-Union (i. e., of the Russian with the Latin 
Church). Four or five Fathers are continually giving missions in all 
parts of the country—and so the Redemptorists have gained the un- 
mistakable confidence and esteem of the bishops, clergy and people of 
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Galicia. The bishops in particular, whenever a delicate matter is to 
be handled, apply to us. Those delicate matters are not much in them- 
selves, e. g., retreats to the clergy. It is to be borne in mind that the 
greater part of the priests are still married. Mgr. Sceptechy leads a 
forcible campaign against it and requires from his young seminarians 
the vow of celibacy. As matters now stand, a retreat for priests 
always draws together married and unmarried priests. The preacher, 
of course, is to be careful not to wound their feelings. 


The missions in Galicia, according to spoken and written reports, 
are an unheard of success. The people storm the confessionals, and 
the processions in which they delight, would often bewilder the stranger 
by the pageant of colors and manifestation of child-like faith. The 
Jews themselves often lay their prejudices aside and go so far as to 
join the procession of the cross. This is a very astonishing fact to 
one who knows the Galician Jews, whose sentiments are far from 
friendly towards the Christians. But man is a very illogical being 
sometimes, and in some lucid moments only can the natural fairness 
wholly drive our partisan feelings back. The mission preached in 
Przemyrl shows once more what a hold the Redemptorists have taken 
of the Ruthenian’s mind and heart. Przemyrl is a city of about 50,000 
inhabitants, among whom some 10,000 Ruthenians, (which is much, the 
city being near the boundary). The great majority are Jews who, as 
a rule, take Ruthenians in their service. Here as everywhere the poor 
Ruthenian has to serve the enemies of his religion and his rite. At 
Stryj, a small town east of Galicia, more than 2,000 girls are servants 
of Jews. The Ruthenian clergy of Przemyrl are fervent and the 
mission proved a big success. From the third day the cathedral was 
crowded. The procession of the cross was headed by the Bishop and 
his chapter. A great cross was erected on the church-yard, and a 
grand sight it was, to see all the people kneeling down around it, while 
the heart-felt voice of the preacher softened hearts and eyes. 

“No mission but twenty young men at least present themselves to 
the Fathers to be admitted in the congregation. Of course we cannot 
accept them all—as for lay brothers, we have as many as we wish. 

“There are in Galicia three dioceses: Lemberg (capital), see of 
three archbishops—the Greek-Catholic Metropolitan, Mgr. Count Scep- 
techy—the Latin Archbishop—and the Armenian Archbishop; Prze- 
myrl; and Stanislawow; 2,345 wooden churches and 803 stone ones; 
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2,000 priests of the Greek Rite. There are more churches than priests; 
two, and sometimes three churches, belong to one parish. 


“Galicia covers some 33,871 square miles (English miles). 


“Population: Ruthenians......... 3,850,000 74% 
POLES. So soto nea 630,000 12% 
re 65,000 1% 
DN iach canes 630,000 12% 
OHGES © 3 sai Sccdews 1% 


“The Redemptorists have already given Galicia three religious 
houses : 

“Zboiska (20 minutes from Leopol) with the novitiate of the lay- 
brothers and the Juvenate with three classes for 60 juvenists. R. P. 
Schryvers, C Ss.R., visitor of the Ukranian Missions, stays here. 

“Hobsko: Newly bought house, novitiate of the chorists. It has 
large meadows, a nice orchard and a pond from which the Fathers 
realize a little by sale of fish in summer and ice in winter. (Half an 
hour from Lemberg.) 

“Stanislawow: The home of the Missionaries engaged in active 
work, 

“Negotiations are under way for the purchase of a fourth house in 
Kolomyia, at the foot of the Carpathians. The Bishop of Stanislawow 
would have us there, but our Fathers have not made up their minds as 


yet. Our vice-province of Galicia numbers 15 Fathers (10 Belgian) 
and 40 lay-brothers.” 


PRAYER AN AID TO CLEAR THINKING 





Prayer aids clear thinking, in the opinion of Wing Commander H. 
E. Willingham, medical officer of the royal air force, and a non- 
Catholic. 

“T have never carried out a day’s work without offering up prayer 
and asking for help in that direction,” he told members of the Royal 
Society of Medicine last week when he was presented with a gold medal 
and an award of £500 for his research work. 

“Many people,” he added, “have an idea that doctors are atheists, 
especially doctors who work on research. A Briton is rather loath 
to mention such things as prayers, but on an occasion like this I think 
it is only fair to admit the help we have received.” 
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Sell What Thou Hast 


CH. V. DRIFTING 
T. Z. Austin, C.Ss.R. 


Doctor White called next day, evidently to make sure that the 
events of the night before hadn’t broken their friendship. Every day 
he called, generally about the same hour, and these calls were getting 
to be something Mame looked for with gladness. It was flattering 
to her, to think this man called so often just to speak to her. If the 
hour was delayed, she saddened and wondered whether he was dis- 
appointed in her and began to fear that she would never hear from 
him again. It really troubled her at her work; again and again she 
said to herself that it was impairing her power of concentration; 
again and again she said to herself it was positively painful to her to 
be in this condition—but, in the end, it was too sweet to take any steps 
to put an end to it. 

One evening when they had returned from the theater where they 
had seen “Il Trovatore,” and Mame was in the best of moods because 
of the magnificence of the performance and the excellence of the 
music—-she really had an artist’s soul—they stood for quite a while 
at the Gerber home. ; 

“Doc,” said Mame finally, “I must be going in. I want to thank 
you for the pleasure of the evening—” 

“Don’t call me Doc, please Mame,” interrupted the Doctor. “Call 
me Jack, will you?” 

“Certainly, Jack,” replied Mame, bowing laughingly ; “if you wish 
it so, it must be.” 

“Now, don’t be making fun of me, Mame,” he said. “Say, Mame,” 
he added, taking her hand, “why can’t we come to an understanding 
about going out regularly with each other?” 

Mame shook her head slowly as if hesitating. 


“T don’t like to speak of this,” she said finally, withdrawing her 
hand. It was really the state of her mind. Things were good enough 
(and bad enough, for all that) as they were; she did not wish to think 
of more right now. 


“Why not, Mame?” he asked, as a flame seemed to shoot in his 
eyes. “Look here, Mame—” 
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Just then a window opened and a man’s voice called out: 

“Mame, it’s about time you were coming in!” 

Mame was chagrined and embarrassed. It was her father; both 
recognized it. 

“What’s the matter?” asked Doctor White, very much humbled. 
“Do your folks object to your going out with me?” 


“Yes,” admitted Mame slowly ; “they seem to—I don’t know why.” 

“That’s queer,” he reflected. “They seemed to be very pleasant to 
me when they had me up for dinner that Sunday. Has anything 
changed?” Mame did not reply. “I am sorry, really, that this hap- 
pened—it’s my fault. But I hope to straighten up this affair. They 
may be thinking I’m not serious—is that it, Mame?” 

“T must go,” said Mame anxiously; “I must. Good night.” And 
so again she dodged the real issue and withheld the answer of her con- 
science. 

Inside she expected a scene. It would probably have soothed her. 
As it was, her father and mother regarded her in silence. She pur- 
posely delayed going to her room—she must know their thoughts— 
and she succeeded. Finally her father spoke. 

“Mame, do you know anything about this man?” It was the same 
old question—important in their eyes evidently—but—not so just now 
to her. 

“No,” she replied, somewhat hotly, “I don’t; but he’s a gentleman— 
he’s most respectful—he’s—” 

“That’s not the point,” put in her mother, her voice trembling, some- 
what betraying her emotion. “Do you know whether he is of your faith 
or not?” 


“T don’t,” she said with a what-do-I-care shake of her head. “But 
that—” 

“Well, then,” persisted her mother, interrupting her, “it’s your 
duty to find out or stay away. This is getting too much to be a mere 
friendship. No daughter of mine will ever marry a non-Catholic if I 
can help it.” 

“Who said I’m marrying a non-Catholic?” she flung back. 

“You will, if you keep on going with a man about whom you know 
nothing. I believe he is not of our faith, Oh, Mame,” she said, rising 
and the tears were ready to start to her eyes, “it’s only for your sake 
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I am speaking. You won’t be happy, I tell you—you can’t give up 
your faith and be happy. It will haunt you—” 

“But if I love him!” she said daringly. 

“Love him?” said the mother recoiling; “has it gone that far, 
then ?” 

“Well,” countered Mame as she realized she had said too much, “if 
he isn’t of our faith perhaps some day he will be.” 

“Then let him become a Catholic first—at least let him take instruc- 
tions—find out—is that the sensible way of acting?—putting your head 
into the noose first and then wondering how you can get it out?” 

Mame walked off to her room. The logic of it seemed to be clear. 
Her own soul repeated the words. “And I don’t believe he is a Catho- 
lic,” she said to herself. “Fred and Lil aren’t—very few indeed of 
their friends are; none were very much in earnest about any kind of 
religion in fact. But—but—lI really seem to love him. I'll try to find 
out about him—and then, what will I do?” It was an impasse. She 
shook her head sadly and tried to banish the distressing thought. At 
last she got down to say her night-prayers; long she knelt there, but, 
as usual for some time, she said no prayers. One figure domineered 
her thoughts. 

“Pa,” Mrs. Greber was saying to her husband, “I’m afraid our 
Mame is going to have a very, very bitter lesson.” 

“Mother,” said he, “don’t worry yourself sick over this. We've 
done all we could for Mame. If she is wilful—is that our fault? 
We've done all we could for her—we are still ready to help her find 
happiness.” 

“She hasn’t been to Communion for the longest time, either,” re- 
marked the mother. 

CHAPTER VI—SoME Day 

Two days later, the telephone rang at the Studio at the usual hour. 
Mame was in the midst of a lesson. A quick glance at her wrist-watch 
made her excuse herself hastily to the class and run to answer the call. 
She knew. 

“Hello, Mame, is this you?” came the familiar voice. 

“Yes—of course.” 

“What will we do Sunday? I must see you by all means; I have 
something important to tell you.” 
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Mame would have demurred—but it did rouse her curiosity when 
he said he had something important to tell her. 


“I have a plan, Jack,” she said eagerly. “Come up to the house for 
dinner, will you? Mother wants me to invite you. She would like to 
see you again.” 

“Your mother? Fine! Why certainly, Mame. I would like awfully 
much to see her again; it will give us a chance to explain.” 


“And say, Jack,” she added reflectively—for the question at the 
bottom of her soul came to light of a sudden—“Jack, I’m playing that 
morning for Mr. Kerens—at the Church—so you might as well come 
along to church with me—services start at 10:30.” 

“To church? You mean go into the services? Let me see. By 
the way, I can’t, Mame. I’ve got to be at the Hospital Sunday morn- 
ing and it will keep me till eleven anyway. I'll tell you, I’ll call for 
you after church and take you home.” 


“T’msorry,” replied Mame, for her fears were somewhat confirmed ; 
she believed his alleged story at the Hospital a mere evasion. “All 
right, then; call for me after church—about 11:30.” All that day she 
wondered what that important matter might be that Dr. White had to 
tell her. 

As Mame emerged from the church Sunday morning, Jack White 
was waiting for her with his car. 

“Golly, Mame,” he ejaculated, “you certainly kept me waiting. I’ve 
been here more than half an hour already.” 

“It’s your own fault,” she flung back at him, half laughing, half 
curious and suspicious; “you didn’t have to stay here cooped up in the 
car. Why didn’t you come into the church?” she added, thinking that 
this was a good opportunity to find out about his religious views. Jack 
laughed—and there was something cynical, Mame thought, in his 
laugh. 

“T don’t profess any religion, Mame,” he said, taking her arm and 
leading her to the car. “In fact, I don’t believe in it at all,” he added. 
Mame shrank from him as if stung. He noticed it and quickly added: 

“Perhaps, perhaps, some day I will—seeing that my little girl has 
faith and thinks so much of it.” 

“Oh, I do hope so,” she said fervently. “You said you had some- 
thing important to tell me,” she went on as they started on their way, 
“what is it?” 
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“Afterwards, Mame—after dinner I’ll tell you.” 

Both Mr. and Mrs. Gerber were very well impressed with Dr. 
White. But it was soon evident to them that he was not a Catholic— 
that, in fact, he practically had no faith at all. To their minds, then 
and there, it was a clear matter: Mame could not think of marrying 
him. And as it was equally evident to them that he was serious, she 
must refuse to see him. They thought that she did see him only rarely ; 
of the telephone calls at the studio they knew nothing. 

Dinner over, the Doctor and Mame went for a drive. When they 
reached the park, the Doctor picked a shady spot overlooking the lake 
and parked the car. 

“Now will you tell me,” asked Mame, “what important news you 
have to tell me?” Without a word he reached down into his pocket 
and brought out a little box. Opening it, to Mame’s surprise, he dis- 
played a beautiful platinum ring with nine diamonds. The girl took it 
into her hands to examine it. 

“It’s beautiful,” she exclaimed in surprise, “simply beautiful!” 

“Tt’s yours, Mame,” he said simply, dropping the case into her lap 
while she still held the ring. She tried at once to give it back to him— 
but he would not take it. 

“T can’t accept it,” she said excitedly. “I won’t take it, Jack.” 

“Tt’s only a small gift, Mame,” he replied, making light of it; “it 
was meant for you—it’s yours!” 

“T can’t take a gift of that kind, Jack; I simply can’t,” she pleaded. 
She wished she had never come on this ride. 

“Do be sensible, Mame,” answered he. “It’s only a friendship 
ring. And if you don’t care to keep it after a few days, you can give 
it back to me. But, I tell you, it would be the greatest disappointment 
for me if you did.” 

For a moment the girl seemed perplexed. She could see it would 
hurt him to refuse. Finally, after he insisted on her keeping it, she 
put it in her purse. 

“T don’t know what I should do with it,” she said lamely. “I 
wouldn’t dare let the folks see me with it—it would anger them 
terribly.” 

“T don’t care what you do with it, dear girl; I only hope you like 
“” 

“Like it!” she ejaculated. “It’s beautiful!’ * * * “T’ll have 
to hide it away in my treasure box,” she thought to herself. 
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“Mame,” spoke the Doctor fervently, as they were parting at the 
door of the Gerber home, “can’t you consider going out with me only? 
I can’t bear to think of your going out with anybody else.” 

“You're jealous, I believe,” laughed Mame; “really!” 

“T love you,” he said vehemently, as he tried to take hold of her. 
Mame shrank back frightened. She knew what she should have said, 
but courage failed her. 

“T’ll think it over,”’ was all she managed to bring out. 

“Well, I’m going to call you on the phone or come to see you every 
day until you decide to go out with me,” he said decisively. 

“Don’t call at the home, please.” 

“All right,” he agreed. “I'll call at the studio. Will you go to a 
show with me tomorrow night?’ Mame reflected. 

“Tomorrow? Let me see. Oh, no; I can’t!” 

“Why not? Why don’t you answer? Are you going with someone 
else?” 

“Tt’s All Soul’s day—a day of special devotion with us, and the 
folks won’t like it if I go to a show.” He scowled at this; at least, 
Mame thought he did. 

“All right, then; some other time.” 

Mame hurried into the house to find father and mother in the 
parlor evidently talking it over. She had been out much longer than 
she had expected. She felt that they were talking about her and had 
seen her talking at the door for a long time. How much had they 
seen? 

“Had a good time, Mame?” asked her father, affecting a casual tone. 

“Yes,”’ she admitted laconically, as she started directly for her room. 

“Mame,” said her father, in a tone that made her stop at once, 
“mother and I want to talk this matter of Dr. White over with you 
seriously.” 

“Dr. White again!” she exclaimed vehemently. “Why do you make 
such a fuss about this? Every time he _ mother scolds and every 
time I go out with him, you start a rumpus.” 

“Haven't we a right to, seeing that you are ae oe blind to your 
duty and your own best interests? It isn’t right for you to go out with 
that man, whom you cannot marry,” replied her father. 

“What have you got against him?” she asked bitterly. “Simply 
that he hasn’t any religion. If we love each other, what difference 
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does that make?” It slipped out of her mouth—the expression of the 
thoughts that were unconsciously forming themselves in her mind since 
she associated with Dr. White. She was sorry she said it, but more 
because of the surprise and pain she saw plainly written on the face 
of her mother than because she thought she had done wrong. 

“Today was All Saints day, Mame,” said her mother quietly. “Why 
didn’t you go to Holy Communion this morning with the rest?” In- 
wardly the girl thought: if mother only knew when I went to the 
Sacraments last! 

“Oh,” she replied impatiently, “why do you bother about me! 
Some day I’ll make up my mind and go.” And with that she left the 
room. “Some day,” she reflected—“but if I marry Jack—how can I?” 
She drew out the ring—looked at it for a long time, and finally dropped 
it into her treasure box, locking it carefully. “Some day—but if it 
meant to give him up? Her eyes rested for a moment on her favorite 
picture of our Blessed Lady. “Oh, to be able to pray again!” she 
sighed. ‘“But—I couldn’t stand it—I couldn’t—not to see him again! 
It may turn out all right yet.” 


AND STILL 


When, in 1809, Pope Pius VII was being carried off in captivity, 
a French officer said to Radet, who was in command: “This is the last 
Pope that we are carrying off; there will be no more of them.” Forty 
years later, Macaulay referred to such vain forecasts in mentioning 
his New Zealander “sketching the ruins of St. Paul” while the Pope 
and the Papacy were still holding the fort in the Eternal City. 

“Nor do we see any sign that indicates that the term of her long 
dominion is approaching. She saw the commencement of all govern- 
ments and of all ecclesiastical establishments that now exist in the 
world and we feel no assurance that she is not destined to see the end 
of them all. 

“She was great and respected before the Saxon had set foot in 
Britain—before the French had crossed the Rhine—when Grecian 
eloquence still flourished at Antioch—when idols were still worshiped 
in the temple of Mecca. And she may still exist in undiminished vigor 
when some traveler from New Zealand shall, in the midst of a vast 
solitude, take his stand on a broken arch of London bridge to sketch 
the ruins of St. Paul’s.” (Essays—Ranke III. 303.) 





‘Catholic Anecdotes 


GRATITUDE 


When about to leave a house where he had lived for some time, 
Ozanam looked for the last time into a room that he loved because it 
had been a scene of so much suffering, and said: 

“Blessed be God for the sorrows and trials He has bestowed upon 
me in this house. I offer them up in expiation for my sins.” Then, 


turning to his wife, he added: “I want you to join with me in thanking 
God for my sufferings.” 


RESULTS OF A PROFESSION OF FAITH 


The guests of a rural hotel in Georgia were gathered around the 
lobby table. With the exception of two strangers they were regular 
patrons. One of the strangers, a handsome, quiet young man, who had 
confessed at the supper table that he was a student for the Baptist 
Ministry, occupied one end of the table. At the other end sat an 
athletic young woman with auburn hair, who had registered as Anna- 
belle Carroll of Baltimore, and traveled in the interest of a coffee 
house. 

While awaiting for the north-bound train the guests had devoted 
some time to their daily reports, the writing of letters, and the perusing 
of various papers and magazines. After completing his report, the 
automobile agent started a diversion by remarking, as he settled back 
in his chair: 

“Religion is a thing of the past. There isn’t a denomination that 
is worth while today.” 

“The Baptists are not so bad,” protested a salesman of a shoe firm, 
in deference to his Baptist neighbor. 

“Religion is all right for nervous women and little children,” added 
a third. 

As the student discreetly kept silent, the regular patrons entered 
into a spirited discussion of religion, in the course of which they 
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acknowledged their own affiliations, and united in ridiculing and con- 
demning the Catholic Church. 

“Miss Carroll, you have not told us to what denomination you be- 
long,” the automobile agent then addressed the young woman, who 
had thus far been an interested listener. When she saw the question 
repeated in the looks of all the men, Miss Carroll arose and replied in 
her quiet way that carried conviction: 

“Gentlemen, I belong to no denomination. I am a Catholic of the 
one Divine Church, which Jesus Christ established long before there 
were denominations. He promised that He would remain with that 
Church to the end of time, and predicted that the gates of hell would 
not prevail against her. Ignorant, vicious men crucified the Master, 
even as you have thoughtlessly misrepresented His Church tonight.” 

At this point the Baptist student led in the spirited applause, which 
continued after Miss Carroll had left the room. 

Ten years later an eloquent young missionary preached the opening 
sermon of a mission in a California town. At the close of the services 
a stranger followed him to the sacristy. 

“Were you not a Baptist student in Georgia years ago?” he asked. 

“And were you not a professed agnostic when Miss Carroll made 
her noble profession of faith?” asked the missionary, as he cordially 
shook the visitor’s hand. “I owe my conversion and vocation to her.” 

“The scene in that hotel lobby haunted me till I prayed for light 
and guidance,” remarked the visitor. “I have been a practical Catholic 
for five years.” 


THE REALLY WORTH WHILE 


Myles Connolly, in “Columbia”, 1925, Feb., p. 37, tells a story of 
a French convert that is little short of inspiring. It is a story of won- 
derful realization of the value of our Faith. It is a story of an 
American girl who had married into a wealthy Parisian family. The 
Great War came, and chateau and fortune were swept away; husband 
and son were killed; the daughter’s husband was seriously wounded 
and lay at the verge of death. 

The mother, now advancing in years, had to turn somewhere for 
support for herself, her daughter and her daughter’s husband in the 
hospital. 


It was after weeks of vain searching for employment that she 
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heard of an American “Reconstruction Worker” who wanted a cul- 


tured Frenchwoman, able to speak English and French, to conduct 
charity for French war sufferers. 


She applied for the position. The “Reconstruction Worker” told 
her she filled the requirements. As she watched him prepare the con- 
tract, she must have felt for the first time in months a sense of security, 
for the salary he offered meant a fortune in French money. 

He handed the contract to her to sign. She took the pen—— 


“By the way,” said the “Reconstruction Worker” casually, “you 
must of course, understand that, while you are in my employment, you 
will never go to Mass.” 

She looked at him, not believing her ears. She had never before 
encountered such an American. He meant what he said. 

She handed him his pen, still wet. She handed him the contract, 
still unsigned. And with a polite bow she said: 


“Monsieur, you are offering me all that makes life pleasant—but— 
at the cost of all that makes life worth living, I cannot accept.” 


HIS CONFESSION 


One evening, at a big official dinner in Washington, a lady on the 
right of Chief Justice White began to favor him with a little gossip 
about a man, also a Catholic, who had become suddenly rich without 
explaining to the public how he had accumulated the money. 

“T wonder,” said the chief justice, to keep the conversation going, 
“how he made his money ?” 

“Only the Lord knows that,” replied the lady, “and I believe he 
hopes that even He has forgotten.” 

“That explains, perhaps,’ commented Chief Justice White, grimly, 
“why he hasn’t been to confession for several years.” 


In view of the fact that out of the 180,000 between birth and the 
age of legal maturity, the child spends an average of only about 7,000 
hours in school, it is patent that the home has more to do with the 
shaping of the child’s life than the school. The lesson is obvious. 


“T know of two ways to become poor; one is to work on Sundays, 
the other, to rob our neighbor’s property.”—-The Curé of Ars. 





Pointed Paragraphs 


THE ONLY OBJECTORS 


The recent decision of the Supreme Court in regard to the uncon- 
stitutionality of the Oregon anti-parochial school law, was hailed by 
almost every newspaper in the land as a victory for true Americanism. 

One dissenting voice is heard. The Masons of the Southern Juris- 
diction object. They do not find this decision to their taste. The 
Masons, more than the Klan even, were responsible for the Oregon 
law in the first place. They cannot be expected to see their pet child 
thrown into the discard and labeled “anti-American” without a stir. 

It makes us wonder what kind of Americanism they really possess. 
Here is a sample from their “Bulletin” of June 15: 

“Now, if, in process of time, the majority of the citizens determine 
that the best interests of the community require that all the children 
of all the people shall be instructed in secular subjects, including civics, 
history and citizenship, in the public schools, it is but a logical and 
inevitable extension of the principle already written deep in our Con- 
stitution and laws—that the right of the individual ceases where the 
right of the state begins, that he must submit his personal preferences 
and predilections to the common sense of the whole, and that his liberty 
is circumscribed by the best interests of the community at large.” 


SOUND SENSE 


Some time ago Governor Hartley, of Washington, was asked to 
send a delegate to the conference on Child Labor inaugurated by the 
Child Welfare Committee of America, in New York. 

He declined, saying that “Too many mothers and fathers are giving 
their time to saving their neighbors’ children while their own children 
are left to shift for themselves and do as they please. 

“What we need,” he continued, “is to get back to the simplicity of 
the old fashioned truly American family circle and to stop a lot of 
this uplift gush, this indiscriminate spending of money in so-called 
charity and welfare work. In short, while welfare clubs, organizations 
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and societies are meeting, conferring and resoluting, the home and 
fireside, the bulwark of good citizenship, is left in charge of the cat 
and canary. Can we wonder that our children go wrong?” 


There is a great deal of common sense in these words of Governor 
Hartley. Certainly organized welfare work is in place; but it is easily 
overdone—and in the glamor of speeches, real issues in practical life 
are overlooked. 


A MUCH NEEDED VIRTUE 


Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, President of Columbia University, 
New York, recently told the graduates of that institution that a much 
needed virtue in our civil life is Courage. He finds this virtue con- 
spicuously lacking in public life. He said: ‘Men of considerable 
position and importance will express views on controverted questions in 
private which they promptly repudiate in public. 

“Judges, prosecuting officers and members of legislative bodies, both 
national and state, talk, act and vote one way and daily drink another. 
They have neither the courage to give voice to their true opinions nor 
the character to conform their private conduct to their public profes- 
sions. If legislative voting were in secret not one-tenth of the harass- 
ing and preposterous laws that now crowd our statute books would be 
enacted. 

“Cowardice, selfish fear, cringing personal ambition, constantly sap 
the well-springs of intellectual and moral courage and weaken our 
respect and admiration both for our social order and our government.” 


CHOOSING THE SCHOOL 


When making the choice of a school for your boy or girl, remem- 
ber the Oregon Decision and what it meant to us Catholics. Shall it 
be lost? The best way to preserve its force is to improve and 
strengthen our school system by not only talking for it but especially 
by supporting it and sending your children to it. 


Take advice from an outsider, if you do not wish to take ours. 
Dr. Charles Gray Shaw, head of the Department of Philosophy at 
New York University, has this to say: 


“College men who develop their intellect and allow their interest 
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in religion to lag behind are not only foolish but ignorant. Religious 
development is just as essential as is intellectual. Any one who thinks 
otherwise is a moron. We have altogether too many intellectual, or 
artistic, or musical geniuses who are religious morons. Their intelli- 
gence or artistic talent is developed to the detriment of their religious 
beliefs. * * * Religion and education should go hand in hand to 
achieve the final goal of a life better fitted for success. I find the 
greatest men in the greatest fields devoutly religious.” 


WHAT IS A BOY? 


I cannot help quoting an editorial reprinted in the “Columbia” 
which is so full of meaning as to give us pause. It reminds us of the 


duties that possibly may slip from our memories—especially in Vaca- 
tion time. 


“What is a boy?” 

“He is the person who is going to carry on what you have started. 

“He is to sit right where you are sitting and attend to those things 
you think are so important when you are gone. 

“You may adopt all the policies you please, but how they will be 
carried on depends on him. 

“Even if you make leagues and treaties he will have to manage 
them. 


“He is going to sit at your desk in the Senate and occupy your place 
on the Supreme bench. . 


“He is going to move in and take over your prisons, universities, 
counting-houses, corporations. 


“When you get done all your work is going to be judged and praised 
or condemned by him. 


“Your reputation and your fortune are in his hands. 


“He will read the books you write and sell them to the second-hand 
man. 


“He will assume control of your cities. 

“Right now the future President is playing marbles, and the most 
famous actor of his day is complaining because he does not want to go 
to bed. 

“Not your contemporaries and fellow-citizens, but the boys out 


there in the school-yard, are going to say whether after all you were 
a grand and noble hero or a blatherskite. 
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“He may think kindly of you, and say you did the best you could, 
or he may not. Watch your step! 


“All your work is for him, and the fate of the nation and of 
humanity is in his hands. 
“So it might be as well to pay him some attention.” 


LEISURE AND CIVILIZATION 


There seems to be in the face of things very little connection be- 
tween leisure and civilization. Yet to one who looks deeper into the 
matter, and who realizes the close connection between leisure and 
character, the wider effects in civilization become clear. 

“The most pathetic part about American prosperity,” says G. W. 
Alger in the Atlantic Monthly, “of which we hear so much, especially 
around election time, is the form of its leisure. If industrial civiliza- 
tion breaks up—and who knows whether it will?—it will be largely 
because leisure fails of its promise of happiness. It is high time that 
we thought of the relation between uneducated and untrained leisure 
and the permanence of our civilization.” 

This idea is behind the various city projects for providing games 
and play facilities for city children; this idea is behind the endeavors 
of many organizations to provide similar means of enjoyment. 

It is this also that is behind the efforts of all honest men to make 
public amusements not only harmless but even beneficial for the 
characters of our people. 

Leisure is spent with books, with games, with amusements, with 
dancing, at theaters and shows, or in idle loafing on the street corners 
by the poor—at the fashionable beaches by the rich or would-be-rich. 

Everybody realizes at least vaguely what influences these modes of 
leisure have for good or evil, on character. Leisure is also a character 
builder. 

It is not enough to provide beneficial means of leisure, we must 
also educate the child to use the beneficial means. 

But the worst form of leisure is to pursue pleasure for pleasure’s 
sake, or for the thrill that is in it. That seems to be a very prevalent 
idea today. That idea is destructive of character and of civilization. 


If a man likes his work and sticks to it, he’ll come through all right. 





Our Lady’s Page 


Our Lady of Perpetual Help 


LOOKING AROUND 


Would you know just how the Blessed Mother of Perpetual Help 
is honored in different parts of the world? Here is a letter that will 
tell part of the story: 

Toronto, Ont., Canada, June 18, 1925. 
Dear Father: 

Devotion to Our Mother of Perpetual Help has taken a wonderful 
grip on our Catholics here. Every Wednesday afternoon throughout 
the year we have special devotions at 3:30, consisting of a short ser- 
mon, special prayers and blessing followed by veneration of the picture 
and confessions. Before the great feasts of Our Lady we celebrate 
a Novena of Wednesdays. You would be surprised to see how 
people come from all over the city to attend these devotions. Besides 
we have the second Sunday of each month. Greater crowds come then. 
We are now celebrating the “big’’ Novena in preparation for the Feast 
of the Perpetual Help. 

I see in your admirable little “LiGuorIAN” you are devoting space 
to favors granted through our Mother’s intercession. Wouldn’t it 
interest your readers, especially your Canadian subscribers, to hear of 
Mary’s wonders wrought in favor of her clients at her shrine in 
Toronto? 

If the following items are of interest to you, you may publish them. 
I shall just copy them as they were sent in. 

“Thanks to our Mother of Perpetual Help for the cure of my throat 
which bothered me for about five months.” 

“Thanksgiving for a great favor: a woman returned to the practice 
of her religion after twenty years’ absence.” 

“A young woman whom I know, wrote the following: ‘My grand- 
mother, who was over eighty years of age, and made her home 
with us for many years, practically lost the use of both her hands; they 
became very sore and were drawn up to about the shape of one’s hand 
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when holding an egg in it. We had two doctors and both said they 
could do nothing for her as she was so old, and that the arteries were 
hardening, and that the hands would soon close entirely as they were 
that way for about a year and a half and gradually getting worse. 
However, grandma had great faith, and during the Triduum in honor 
of Our Mother of Perpetual Help in St. Patrick’s Church, Toronto, 
we brought her to the shrine for two days, and with tears streaming 
down her cheeks she held up the crippled hands towards the picture 
and asked the Mother of Perpetual Help to obtain their cure. This 
was at the closing of the Triduum. And almost immediately the sore- 
ness began to leave them and during the week they began to straighten 
out again. And thanks to Our Mother of Perpetual Help, in a few 
days they were entirely cured and she had the perfect use of them as 
long as she lived, which was about two years after this happened. Both 
doctors were non-Catholics and were very much puzzled to know what 
happened that her hands were cured. This is one of the many favors 
which our whole family have received through the intercession of the 
Mother of Perpetual Help—G.V.T.” 

“The enclosed offering is a thanksgiving for favors received after 
joining the Arch-confraternity of the Mother of Perpetual Help and 
St. Alphonsus. The favor was a remarkable improvement in a nervous 
case of long standing.” 

“Thanksgivings for favors received: A cure during the Novena, 
and another cure since.” 

“In thanksgiving to our dear Lady of Perpetual Help for having 
saved me from an operation.” 

“T wish to thank Our Lady of Perpetual Help for the cure of a 
very sore eye—after placing a vigil-light at her shrine.” 

“Mrs. S. of M. F., Ontario, who was out of her mind, cured the 
last day of the Novena.” 

Now Father, I have written these down just as they were sent in. 
You may, if you see fit, publish them as you please, when you please, 
etc. 

With best wishes to all, 

Faithfully yours in the Sacred Hearts, 
(Very) Rev. Jas. McC , C.Ss.R. 


Anxiety of mind is the worst of all evils except sin.—St. Francis. 





Catholic Events 


Statistics issued by the central committee of the Holy Year give 
the total number of Holy Year pilgrims from Dec. 20, 1924, to May 
31, 1925, as 300,000. The total of the entire Jubilee Year of 1900 
under Pope Leo XIII, was 300,000. 

Of the non-Italian pilgrims, the Germans are far in the lead, with 
a total of 20,000. France has sent 6,800. Predictions are that October 
and the succeeding months will bring the largest crowds of the year 
from all foreign countries. 

* * * 


The Holy Father again has renewed his condemnation of immodest, 
un-Christian fashions, on the occasion of receiving a large Spanish 
delegation of pilgrims which included many ladies and young girls of 
the aristocracy. His Holiness invited his guests to join in a crusade, 
by example and word, against the prevailing tendency of today to go 
beyond the limits of modesty in dress. Enthusiastic applause greeted 
his words, and there is confidence that they were received and under- 
stood in the proper spirit. 

Similar admonitions were given by the Pontiff only recently, when 
he received a pilgrimage of ex-pupils of the Dames du Sacre Coeur, 
who came to Rome for the canonization of St. Madeleine Sophie Barat, 
foundress of the Congregation. 


* * * 


The jewels and other treasures stolen from the Basilica of St. Peter, 
Rome, on July 3, have been recovered. The first reports exaggerated 
the value of the articles stolen. The loot consisted of various gifts of 
several Popes to St. Peter’s, but no articles of great historic or artistic 
value. 

* * * 


The Holy Father has shown his interest in the important week’s 
conference to be held at Oxford, beginning Aug. 8, to foster peace 
of the world. The conference is to be attended by delegates from many 
countries. The Rev. James H. Ryan, secretary of the National Catholic 
Welfare Council of the United States, and Dr. John A. Lapp, director 
of the social action department of the same body, will represent their 
organization at the gathering. The conference is sponsored by the 
English Catholic Council for International Relations, who will join 
forces with the International Catholic League, a continental organiza- 
tion working along similar lines. At the same time the Catholic Social 
Guild will hold their sixth annual summer school. The principal meet- 
ings will be held jointly. 
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On July 2, the Catholic Educational Association of the United States 
closed its twenty-second annual convention. More than two thousand 
Catholic educators attended the various sessions. Many important ad- 
dresses were made and discussions held. 

The Rev. Joseph Barbian, of Milwaukee, speaking on the value of 
Parent-Teachers’ Associations, said: “I believe that a great deal of the 
antagonism to our Catholic schools is due to the fact that our Catholic 
people do not possess the information necessary to defend our schools. 
Every intelligent Catholic should know his school and its work, and 
unless contact is established by visits to the school or by organizations 
interested in the school, such knowledge will never become firm and 
accurate. The great defender of our Catholic school is the Catholic 
laity, whose contact with men of the world means more to our Catholic 
schools than any other source of defense.” 

* a * 


According to figures presented by Charles N. Lischka, research 
specialist of the department of Education of the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference, only 48 per cent of the Catholic students of the 
higher institutions of learning in the United States attend Catholic uni- 
versities and colleges. Catholic students in non-Catholic colleges in 1924 
numbered 37,931, while there were 34,938 in Catholic institutions. 

* * * 


After the Supreme Court of the United States had declared the 
Oregon School Law unconstitutional, it must be clearly un-American 
to advocate that law any longer. This is just what the Supreme Council 
of the Scottish Rite of the Masonic Order, Southern Jurisdiction, are 
doing in the July 1 issue of their Bulletin. It says: 

“As good citizens we yield gracefully as we may to the verdict of 
the Supreme Court, although we do not forget that the decision nullifies 
and sets aside the clearly expressed will of the majority of citizens of 
a free and sovereign state.” 

Evidently there is some confusion in their minds as to the meaning 
of the word “unconstitutional.” 

* 


* * 









But there are broader men than these Southern Masons. For in- 
stance: When an announcement was made by President Duncan of the 
Tulsa (Oklahoma) Board of Education that it is the policy of the board 
not to employ Catholics in the schools, T. A. Latta, editor of the Tulsa 
World, wrote: 

“Could there be anything more unconstitutional in spirit, and more 
absurd in fact? * * * They (Catholics) pay an enormous propor- 
tion of the taxes necessary to maintain the public schools. They send 
their children to the public schools—after that age when their religious 
and spiritual foundations have been laid. Why such unconstitutional 
pleas? Because in such petty minds there is a lamentable lack of knowl- 
edge concerning the true genius of our political institutions. That 
and nothing more. Because in such minds prejudice and intolerance 
outrun reason and intelligence.” 
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State Deputy of the K. of C. of Oregon, P. J. Hanley, writes: “I 
am pleased to be able to say that the beneficial effects of the fight we 
have made in Oregon, are already plainly and pleasurably visible all 
over the State. New courage and determination are in evidence every- 
where among our schools and in our parish activities. In Portland 
three new churches were built the past year, a new cathedral is on the 
way to completion, and the great sanctuary to our Sorrowful Mother, 
to cost a few million dollars when complete, is making fine progress. 
Several fine parish schools will be ready for the fall term, while our 
academies and high schools have the greatest promise for next year’s 
attendance that they have ever enjoyed.” 

* x * 

The Rt. Rev. John T. McNicholas, O. P., D. D., Bishop of Duluth, 
and recently designated Bishop of Indianapolis, was appointed by Pope 
Pius on July 10, to the Archiepiscopal See of Cincinnati. The Rt. Rev. 
Joseph Chartrand, previously designated Archbishop of Cincinnati, has 
been reappointed Bishop of Indianapolis. 

The Archdiocese of Cincinnati has a Catholic population of 220,000. 
It has 439 priests, 222 churches, two major and preparatory seminaries 
for religious and secular priests, three colleges for men, 15 academies 
for young women, four normal schools, two central high schools, 129 
parochial schools, an academy for small boys, four orphan asylums, 
eight hospitals, and many other charitable, religious and welfare insti- 
tutions. 

* * * 


Sunday, July 19, was the 75th anniversary of the founding of the 
dioceses of St. Paul and Santa Fe; and of the erection of the Arch- 
diocese of New Orleans, New York, Cincinnati, and Oregon City. 

* * * 

The Catholic Missionary School at St. Mary’s, Akulark, Alaska, 
was wiped out by fire July 3. Six Sisters and 65 children were made 
homeless and helpless. 

* * - 

The Outlook, a non-Catholic review, issues a warning to the Angli- 
can Church leaders who are arguing about birth-control and publicly 
favoring it. After quoting an outspoken address by the Anglican 
Bishop of Birmingham, Dr. Barnes, it goes on to say: 

“The Roman Catholic Church, as is well known, has made up its 
mind quite definitely on the subject. And I invite the attention of the 
Bishop of Birmingham and the Dean of St. Paul’s—both of whom are 
advocates of birth control—to the fact that one result of this attitude 
is that the Catholic population is going up and the Protestant down all 
over the world. I do not in the least suggest, of course, that the Vatican 
was influenced by this consideration in its attitude (which, so far as I 
understand its premises and arguments, seems to me logically flawless) 
but it is of some practical importance. * * * The time will come 
when the Catholic survivors will rewrite history in very different terms, 


and the Protestants having birth-controlled themselves out of existence 
will find it difficult to answer.” 





——_—__—__—_— 
‘Some Good Books 


In the Fullness of Time. The 
Gospel of St. Matthew Explained. By 
Rev. Herman J. Cladder, S.J. Trans- 
lated by Rev. Godfrey J. Schulte, S.J. 
Published by B. Herder Book Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. Price, $2.25, net. 

In the Foreword we are struck by 
one sentence: “I spent many a year 
studying the inspired writer before I 
thought I had sufficiently grasped his 
meaning and purport.” As we read 
through the volume, we grew more 
and more convinced of the truth of 
this statement. 


The strength of the author’s pre- 
sentation lies in his conception of the 
drift and arrangement of the Gospel: 
“The broad outlines which guided him 
(St. Matthew) in writing must be 


drawn, so that the reader of today 
may understand the significance which 
the Evangelist attaches to each part.” 


The author calls our attention to 
several remarkable details: (1) “The 
work which the first Evangelist accom- 
plished, is, humanly speaking, a mag- 
nificent work of art.” (2) The date 
and purpose of the Gospel are set 
forth in a way that bespeak vigorous 
and independent judgment. (3) The 
section on “The Building of the 
Church” (pg. 219-264) is particularly 
well done. 

The Last Lap. By Fergal McGrath, 
S.J. Published by Benziger Brothers. 
Price, $1.50, net. 


English-speaking boys across the 
water surely enjoy stories written for 
American lads even though in the 
course of the reading they run across 
words, phrases, and even whole inci- 
dents in work and play which are not 
entirely familiar. Even so our Ameri- 
can boys will pass some delightful 
hours in the Company of Alec Russell, 
and Micky McCormack and Micky 
Gibson will enter heart and soul into 
their work and their sport, will find 
that boys are the same the world over 
with the same love of sport and adven- 
ture, and last but not least will be 


initiated into the exciting game of 
“Hurling.” The American publishers 
have thoughtfully added the rules of 
this game to the last page of the jacket 
of the book. 

Talks With Teachers. By Sister 
Marie Paula, Ph.D. Published by 
Benziger Brothers. Price, $1.50 net. 


“Let us unpack our mental baggage, 
spread it out before us, and calculate 
the teaching value of each piece of 
bric-a-brac that our summer vacation 
has yielded.” 

Vacation is surely a boon if it ever 
yields such a harvest of profits spirit- 
ual and intellectual and pedagogical. 


There are candles burning that were 
lit during some Retreat—there are 
flowers culled from many a volume 
dealing with the Art of Teaching— 
there is an altar-stone of devotion to 
duty carved and chiselled under the 
hammer-blows of deep reflection and 
long sacrifice. 

The volume may serve as guide for 
a Teacher’s Particular Examen—it 
abounds in details of daily work. It 
will serve as most‘useful companion, 
supplement, commentary to any of the 
usual Manuals on Pedagogy—it passes 
by vague theory and dwells on the 
actual points of contact between gen- 
eral principle and the complexities of 
concrete cases. 

The End of the World and of Man. 
By D. I. Lanslots, O. S. B. Published 
by Frederick Pustet Co., New York. 
Price, $1.50. Postpaid, $1.60. 

The end of the world and the end of 
man are always questions of the deep- 
est interest to man. And now that 
spiritists and rationalists are parading 
their answers in magazines and daily 
papers, and seeking shelter for their 
vagaries under the name of science, it 
is much to be grateful for that we 
have a book that puts our Catholic 
doctrines and views in all their simple 
and sane reasonableness. It is a real 
benefit for our Catholic people and for 
all who are earnestly seeking the truth. 





is never older than he 


“A man 


feels,’ declared the ancient beau 
bravely. “Now, I feel like a two- 
year-old.” 


“Horse or egg?” asked the sweet 
young thing brightly. 


Friend—You 
tooth? 
pulled. 

Sufferer—Yes, and if I were you I’d 
do the same. 


have an_ ulcerated 
If I were you I’d have it 


“The times are hard, and I find it 
hard to keep my nose above water.” 

“You could if you didn’t keep it 
above brandy so often.” 





She was peeved and called him “Mr.” 
Not because he went and kr, 

But because, just before, 

As she opened the door, 
This same Mr. kr. sr. 


“But forty dollars for a hat—that’s 
positively sinful!” 

“Oh for goodness sake, John, don’t 
take it so much to heart—after all the 
sin is on my head, isn’t it?” 


Butcher : “Beef? Yes, ma’am— 
what kind of beef would you like?” 


Bride: ‘Roast beef, please.” 
Blinks: “Times have changed.” 
Jinks: “T’ll say. It used to be when 


a man was run down he took a tonic; 
now he takes an ambulance.” 


Lady (to next door neighbor, dis- 
cussing departing lodger)—I likes to 
part friendly, but I did just say, 
“Gawd ’elp the cat wot ’as to lick your 


plate.” 

A southern Negro woman had 
struggled through her married life 
with a worthless husband, and she 


tried hard to make her children more 
industrious. She called to one of the 
children one day: 

“Wot yo’ doin’, chile?” 

“Nothin’, mammy.” 

“My, but yo’ is. gittin’ 
father,” she exclaimed. 


like yo’ 


Lucid Intervals 





Jackson—The idea of letting your 
wife go about telling the neighbors 
that she made a man of you! You 
don’t hear my wife saying that. 

Johnson—No; but I heard her tell- 
ing my wife that she had done her 
best. Se 
Lady (at street corner)—I certainly 
shall cross, officer; I’ve every bit as 
much right on this street as that 
truck has. 

Officer—Sure you have, lady—but 
leave me your name and address be- 
fore you start! 


“A college has just made me a doc- 
tor of literature.” 

“What did you ever write?” 

“Well, I wrote a nice fat check.” 


“Last night I dreamed that I had 
died.” 

“What woke you up?” 

“The heat, of course.” 


Willie was five years old and went 
to church every Sunday with some 
other small boys, each having a penny. 
But one Sunday he went to church 
with his mother and when the collec- 
tion was being taken up he asked: 

“Ma, have you got a penny?” 

“No,” said his mother. 

“Then take mine. I'll get under the 


Boss—What, 
work! 

Clerk—Excuse me, but my baby kept 
me awake nearly all last night. 

Boss—Then why don’t you bring 
your baby to the office with you? 


sleeping over your 


Rastus—Where you been? 

Mose—Lockin’ foh work. 

Rastus — Man! Youah _ cu’osity’s 
gwine git yer inter trubble yit! 


Orrin—Suppose we celebrate our 
silver wedding next week. 

Fannie—But 
only 10 years. 

Orrin—I know that; but we need 
the silver. 


we've been. married 











Redemptorist Scholarships 


A scholarship is a fund the interest of which serves for the edu- 
cation of a Redemptorist missionary student in perpetuity. 


Those who have given any contribution, great or small, to the 
burses shall have a share in perpetuity in the daily Masses, the 
daily Holy Communions, and daily special prayers that shall be 
offered up by our professed Students for the founders and associate 
founders of Redemptorist Scholarships. It goes without saying 
that the donors are credited with their share of the works per- 
formed by these students after they have become priests. 


Burse of St. Alphonsus (St. Alphonsus Parish, New 
oS re re eer eee ee Tee ere $3,496.46 


Burse of St. Mary (St. Mary’s Parish, New Orleans, La.). 2,055.27 
Burse of Our Lady of Perpetual Help (St. Joseph’s Parish, 


SS SU bcs aivistawarnescceeiesnseaseatusets 497.00 
Burse of Our Lady of Perpetual Help of St. Alphonsus | 
CHUN TD as kcdkci hisses een 1,258.50 


Burse of Our Lady of Perpetual Help (Kansas City, Mo.) 2,007.00 


Burse of St. Joseph (Married Ladies, Rock Church, St. Louis), 
$1,858.64; Burse of St. Cajetan (Single Ladies of Rock Church), 
$3,165.03; Burse of St. Joseph, $643.00; Burse of St. Francis 
Assissi, $1,007.50; Burse of the Little Flower, $2,931.75; Burse 
of St. Thomas, Apostle, $201.00; Burse of St. Jude, $262.50; 
Burse of St. Rita, $506.00; Burse of St. Anne, $652.00; Burse of 
St. Gerard, $527.00; Burse of the Sacred Heart, $245.00; Burse 
of Holy Family, $20.00; Burse of Our Lady of Perpetual Help, 
$423.00; Burse of St. Peter, $225.00; Burse of the Poor Souls, 
$2,500.00; Burse of St. Alphonsus, $15.00; Burse of St. Anthony, 
$3.00; Burse of the Poor Souls, $1.00; Mr. F. Henze Burse, 

$300.00; Burse of Ven. Bishop Neumann, $168.50. 











Bonks 








The Ideal Gift 





A ROSE WREATH FOR 
THE CROWNING 


By Rev. J. P. Clarke. 
Price, $1.00. 


FATHER TIM’S TALKS 


By Rev. C. D. McEnniry, C. 
=e, 


Vol. I, postpaid, $1.00 
Vol. II, postpaid, $1.00 
Vol. III, postpaid, $1.00 
Vol. IV, postpaid, $1.00 
Vol. V, postpaid, $1.00 


THE VILLA BY THE 
SEA 


By Isabel Clarke. 
Price, $2.00. 


BOY 
By Inez Specking. 
Price, $1.25. 


BE OF GOOD HEART 
By Rev. J. McSorley. 
Price, postpaid, $1.60. 


MARY ROSE  SOPH- 
OMORE 


By Mabel Wirries. 
Price, $1.00. 


SIX ONE ACT PLAYS 
By Daniel Lord, S. J. 
Price, $1.75. 


CHILDREN 
SHADOW 


By Isabel Clarke. 
Price, $2.00. 


FAITH DESMOND’S 
LAST STAND 


By Elizabeth Jordan. 
Price, $1.50. 


OF THE 


BOY GUIDANCE 
By Rev. Kilian Hennrich. 
Price, $2.00. 


WITH THE CHURCH 
By Mother M. Loyola. 
Price, $3.00. 
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ORDER AT ONCE FROM 


THE LIGUORIAN 
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Box A 


WISCONSIN 











